Chapter XIX
MENTAL HYGIENE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS

ENTRANCE into college introduces many new problems to the high-school
graduate. In our society the period spent in college is coincident with that
in which a whole gamut of late adolescent adjustments must be made. As
we saw in Chapter XVI, there are at least four basic problems which must
be faced in the years before one attains legal and social maturity: emancipa-
tion from the home, development of adequate heterosexual attitudes and
values, the emergence of habits of self-control, and the growth of the sense
of individual and mature responsibility for one's acts. A good deal of the
final training of college students with reference to these matters will occur
within the framework of the collegiate life or in circumstances closely
linked to this life. For most of these persons college represents the last
period of dependency on their parents and on childhood patterns before
they assume full adult roles in relation to occupation, marriage, and civic
and religious participation in their communities. And yet, because of their
physical maturity and intellectual sophistication, there is bound to be a cer-
tain amount of frustration of strong desires for financial, sexual^ and other
privileges which mark the mature adult. Such inhibitions, in turn, may and
often do result in anxiety, compensatory aggressiveness, or other means of
securing balance or satisfaction for thwarted wishes.1 Though a wide
Variety of new adjustments must be made during the college years, we shall
discuss in particular those which revolve round scholastic attainment and
social and emotional development. The closing section will comment on
certain phases of the student personnel work which has recently emerged
in our colleges and universities*
ADAPTATION TO ACADEMIC DEMANDS
The traditional function of higher education has been largely that of
intellectual training, and our colleges have long placed their primary, if
not their only, emphasis upon intellectual achievement. It is now well
known that intellectual learning is qualified by social and emotional factors.
The college grew up, however, around the book and the laboratory, and
inability to master the printed page or failure to learn the techniques of
1 Good discussions of mental-hygiene principles, applicable to college students in particular,
will be found in Groves and Blanchard (1930); F. E. Williams (1930); Howard and Patry
(1935); Shepard (1937); Sheeder (1938); and Fry (1939)-
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